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Mr. WisHarp’s letter loses none of its in- 
terest by the slight delay in publication. We 
had hoped to give our readers a picture of 
the convention at Jaffna College, but are 


compelled to reserve it for the April issue. 








Tue last three numbers of the INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN will be published on the tenth of the 
month. For many reasons this is found ad- 
visable. The college news, the book notices, 
and many minor details of the journal can 
be thereby brought up to the date of publica- 
tion, instead of being one month behind. 





Tue Training Class Studies on Personal 
Work prepared for the INTERCOLLEGIAN by 
Messrs. C. K. Ober and J. R. Mott, are being 
reprinted in the Colombo (Ceylon) Young 
Men’s Christian Association Magazine for 
the benefit of the local Association men. It 
isa pleasure to know that these studies are 
meeting with appreciation, not only in our 
own country, but in other parts of the world. 





Tue list of new college Associations, pub- 
lished in this issue increases the number to 
three hundred and five. We are glad to wel- 
come so large an addition to the forces of 
organized college Christianity. We trust 
that these new comers may soon be made to 
feel in a practical way the spirit of Christian 
good fellowship and Christian zeal, which 


ought to be and largely is a characteristic of 
our Associations. 








It is with pleasure that we note the sudden 
return to this country for a brief period of 
Mr. James B. Reynolds. He has spent the 
past twelvemonth in Great Britain and on 
the continent in the interest of organized 
Christian work among university men. He 
has been cordially received everywhere but 








especially in the British universities. Mr. 
Reynolds will remain until the first of May, 
spending a large share of the two months 


among the colleges. We need not bespeak 
for him a hearty reception. 





Rev. S. H. Lee of New Haven is at present 
visiting the colleges of New England, enlist- 
ing the services of students for evangelical 
work in large cities. The experience of the 
college men who did city mission work in 
New York, Boston, and New Haven, last 
summer, not only opened their eyes to the 
need for it, but gave them much power in the 
Christian work of the subsequent college 
year. This work is deserving of enlargement 
and support, and we trust that there will at 
least be no lack of volunteers. 





His many college friends will be glad to 
know that Mr. David McConaughy has 
reached Madras, the starting-point of his 
work in India. He was met at the station 
by Dr. Chamberlain and Mr. Wishard. He 
found himself in the midst of an important 
work from the first. The most eligible build- 
ing in Madras—in the neighborhood of four 
colleges—has been secured for Association 
purposes, some interesting meetings held 
and a recently graduated native assistant 
secured, all within two weeks. God is won- 
derfully opening the way for the extension 
of His Kingdom among young men in for- 
eign lands. 


CoLLtece men like to reach results; they 
have little respect for aimless work. This fact 
partly explains why voluntary Bible courses, 
begun with great promise, often fail to main- 
tain their first efficiency: there is no definite 
end in view. Bible study worth the name will 
never be maintained on the score of duty, 
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sentiment or compulsion. It must leave a 
man weekly, monthly, and after every course 
with some formulated results, which he can 
appreciate and use; or else the study will be 
gotten rid of on the slighest possible excuse. 

Many college men are members of Bible 
classes which are studying the Life of the 
Christ, as presented by Luke. We would 
call their attention to the special examination 
on the Gospel of Luke, to be held December 
20, 1890, by the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. It is certain that a large number 
will desire to study in view of this, when once 
they realize what it is. For circulars giving 
full particulars the Institute may be ad- 
dressed, New Haven, Conn. 


Noruinc has more distinctly characterized 
the closing decade of college life than the 
prominence which has been given to Chris- 
tian men, Christian topics, Christian activity 
and Christian thinkers. They are more than 
respected; they exert a strongly formative 
influence on the college community in many 
institutions which were openly hostile to 
religious activity not so very long ago. This 
growing influence is manifest in many ways. 
It is instructive to read the college news 
published every Monday in the 4. Y. Tribune. 
The religious items are many and varied, 
only less prominent than the paragraphs re- 
lating to athletic sports. Very many of our 
colleges are giving particular attention to 
the development of Bible study in the curricu- 
lum. More of them are offering specia] 
courses of lectures. In our news columns 
will be found a reference to the series which 
has recently been delivered by Dr. Board- 
man before the University of Pennsylvania. 
Amherst, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Univ. of 
Michigan, Oberlin, Williams, Yale, and at 
least twenty other colleges are doing a sim- 
ilar work. This means that the coming gen- 
eration of cultured citizens will be men of 
wider sympathy and sounder conviction than 
their average predecessor. Ours is an era of 
great advance, but no step has been more im- 
portant than this, 


The Summer Conferences. 


The Outlook for a large attendance is most 
encouraging and preparations are being made 
on a larger scale than for any previous year. 
In a former number of the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
full particulars were promised in March, but 
it will be necessary to defer this more detailed 
statement until the Apri/ issue. Every college 
Association should degin early and secure the 
largest possible delegations. Word has al- 
ready reached us that the Swedish University 
at Upsala, Sweden, has appointed a delegate to 
Northfield. \t will be of interest to many to 
know that A. A. Stagg, of Yale, has consented to 
take charge of the athletics at Northfield and at 
Lake Geneva, and also in connection with 
the student gathering at Chautauqua. It is 
confidently expected that the railroads will 
grant the reduced rate, on the certificate plan, 
of one-third fare in returning all who pay 
full fare in coming as regular delegates to 
either of these Summer Conferences. This 
has already been promised for Northfield by 
the New England Passenger Committee and 
the Trunk Line Association, which include 
practically all roads east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burg and north of Baltimore. Full partic- 
ulars will be sent to the officers of each col- 
lege Association as soon as possible. Appli- 
cation for reserved accommodations may be 
made at any time to C. H. Lee, Y. M. C. A., 
40 E. 23d street, N. Y. City, and preference 
will be given in the order of application, on 
payment of the regular registration fee. 


The Year Book of Boston University con- 
cludes a pleasant notice of the organized 
work of our Christian college students with 
these words: 

“This is by far the largest collegiate fra- 
ternity in the world. Such a factor in the 
education and life of the world may not par- 
ticularly impress the ruling sociologists of 
to-day, but it is certain very profoundly to 
impress the twentieth century. It is not im- 
possible that it may even give the twenticth 
century a new type of sociologist.” 
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The Volunteer Movement and 
the Assoctation. 


ASSOCIATION MEN HAVE DONE FOR THE 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


1. They have furnished the historic condi- 
tions and the occasion (the Mt. Hermon 
meeting) which made the movement possible. 

2. They were largely responsible for the 
extension of the movement beyond Mt. Her- 
mon, viz: by suggesting the tour of the 
deputation among the American and Cana- 
dian institutions; by seeing that money was 
furnished to defray the expenses of the depu- 
tation, and by making out and directing the 
tour. 

3. They were instrumental in guarding the 
movement from dissolution by urging Mr. 
Wilder to make his second tour among the 
institutions, in order to tie up the movement 
by some form of organization. 

"4. They suggested the present plan of cen- 
tral and state organization for the move- 
ment, and put it into operation. 

5. Prominent Association men — Inter- 
national, State and Local—have frequently 
influenced the principles and policy of the 
movement by their counsel. 

6. The movement has been gladly accord- 
ed a place in the Association conventions 
and conferences, whenever a request has been 
made. 

7. Whenever it has been deemed advisable 
to organize the movement more thoroughly 
in a state, by having a corresponding mem- 
ber appointed for that state, the state com- 
mittee or convention of the Associations 
have, when solicited, paid the necessary 
expenses of such organization. 


WHAT 


WHAT THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
HAS DONE FOR THE YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


1. It has developed to a high degree of 
power and efficiency the missionary depart- 
ment of the college Associations; thus de- 
monstrating what can be done in certain 
other departments of the college work, when 
we focalize upon them. 

2. It has prevented a new and unnecessary 
Student organization—in the American col- 
leges—which would have seriously affected 
the college Associations. 

3. It has kept within the Association very 
many students who may be counted among 
the most active and spiritual students in their 
colleges. Fully one-fifth of the college 
Association officers in the institutions to 
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which the movement had extended last year 
were volunteers. 

4. It has given to the Associations another 
visitor, who has been of invaluable help to 
other departments of the work, as well as on 
missionary lines; and whose work has been 
attended with marked spiritual results. 

5. The Associations and theological sem- 
inaries have been bound more closely to- 
gether by uniting in this common movement ; 
and thus much has been done toward win- 
ning the sympathy and codperation of the 
coming generation of the ministry. 

6. More than all else —the volunteer 
movement has infused into the college 
Associations (and in many cases into the 
local Associations) a spirit of consecration, 
the importance of which can never be over- 
estimated. J. R. Mort. 


To and Through Ceylon. 


Vil. 
[From our Special Correspondent. ] 

The rugged coast of Japan faded from view 
at midday October gth, and by the following 
noon our steamer was in the yellow water of 
the Yang Tse Kiang river, whose mighty 
flood assured us that we were entering a con- 
tinent. Seven o’clock that evening found us 
dashing along the bund in Shanghai in a 
jinritkisha in search of the only American 
hotel in the Orient, the Astor House, whose 
American table I can warmly recommend. 
After one day in Shanghai we reimbarked on 
the Caladonien, bound for Colombo. Reached 
Hong Kong in two days and decided to lie 
over in Canton for two weeks. We set sail 
again from Hong Kong October 3oth in the 
Natal. 1 omit any special reference to China, 
as I have done no work there. After a care- 
ful survey of the whole field I decided to 
come direct from Japan to Ceylon and India, 
where we remain until the end of March, 
when we return to China for the spring, 
summer and early autumn, and return again 
to the tropics next October. This program 
will enable me to doa full year’s work. If 
I had taken China en route to India my time 
there would have been limited, and I would 
also have a very short season in India because 
the heat of April would drive me to the 
Himalayas for six months’ vacation, which I 
cannot afford on this short four years’ tour. 

The voyage from Hong Kong to Colombo 
was the most eventful one I have ever made. 
We were overtaken by a typhoon or cyclone 
on the evening of the 31st, which raged with 
relentless fury until the following morning 
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at nine. A little after midnight the steering 
gear was broken, and the rudder unshipped, 
and we lay helpless in the angry sea for nine 
hours, while our vessel was being gradually 
pounded to pieces by the furious waves. The 
saloon was flooded, until the water dashed 
against theceiling whentheshiprolled. Our 
stateroom partition was torn away, and our 
trunks literally demolished by the waves. It 
looked at one time as if we had made our last 
voyage. The captain, we are informed, gath- 
ered his officers together and told them that 
unless the barometer began rising in twenty 
minutes we were lost. The barometer did 
begin rising in less than twenty minutes, and 
the storm was calmed. Men who had mani- 
fested anything but a Christian character be- 
fore the storm freely acknowledged that our 
deliverance was from God alone. 

We put into Saigon and Singapore for re- 
pat and reached Colombo at midnight, 
November 14th, where we remained until 
December 2d. I was surprised to find an 
Association in existence, which was organ- 
ized in 1882. Indeed there are three organi- 
zations in the city, whose total membership 
approximates two hundred. One of the As- 
sociations has the use ofan old Baptist chapel, 
where its regular prayer meeting and occa- 
sional lectures are held. This Association 


maintains a Sunday School, and conducts a 
magazine in addition to its prayer meeting 


and occasional lectures. It also has a tem- 
perance society. The other organizations 
limit their work to prayer and social meet- 
ings, and lectures. The fact that these or- 
ganizations have maintained an existence for 
several years without any help from experi- 
enced Association men, together with the 
eager desire expressed by some of the mem- 
bers to organize and maintain a definite work 
for young men, encourage me to believe that 
a successful work can be accomplished, pro- 
vided an experienced Secretary can be 
secured. 

Colombo has a population of about 120,000, 
which includes more than the ordinary pro- 
portion of young men commonly found in 
an oriental city. It has more than five hun- 
dred railroad men, and four or five colleges 
whose students should and I believe can be 
reached by a well organized work. I visited 
all of the colleges, some of them several times, 
and found in all but one a small nucleus of 
Christians who I believe can be developed 
into a Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and utilized as an evangelizing agency in 
their colleges. 


I spent two days in Kandy visiting Trinity 
college, where I found several students who 
expressed a desire to engage in personal 
Christian work. 

Leaving Colombo December 4, we made a 
somewhat tedious voyage and anchored off 
the coast of the province of Jaffna the even- 
ing of the6th. A ride of seven miles brought 
us tothe beautiful campus of Jaffna College, 
and we were soon comfortably settled in the 
large airy home of President Howland. It 
was not many hours before I realized that I 
had again entered a genuine college Associ- 
ation atmosphere. AsI sat in the meeting 
Saturday evening, and listened to the reports 
of the standing committees, it required very 
little effort of the imagination to fancy myself 
in a business meeting inan American college. 
The reports were brief and to the point, and 
showed that a good work is being done. 
While college neighborhood work is in the 
lead, and the work in the college itself is not 
sufficiently emphasized, the former is cer- 
tainly carried on with a degree of faithfulness, 
which assures me that the spirit is not lacking 
for the latter, but simply the direction of ex- 
perienced Association men. 

The Association has undertaken the evan- 

elization of a small island near the coast. 

he members support a day school for chil- 
dren, and make an annual visit to the island, 
during which they speak to all of the several 
hundred inhabitants about Christianity. The 
expenses of this work are partly secured by 
the proceeds from a banana garden. The 
members divide the work of cultivation 
among themselves, and in this way take their 
physical] exercise. The proceeds are about 
sixty rupees or twenty dollarsa year. This 
is equal to nearly ten times that sum in 
America. 

After spending three days in Jaffna Col- 
lege conducting evangelistic meetings, dur- 
ing which ten students professed their deter. 
mination to become Christians, I attended 
the annual meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Provincial organization. I also 
visited the Associations in the Wesleyan and 
Episcopal schools, and spent a Sunday in the 
Normal School in cam ea The outside 
work carried on by this Association is so cx- 
tensive that I cannot attempt a special account 
of it here. I will simply say that the Asso- 
ciation has assumed the entire responsibility 
of organizing and maintaining Christian 
work, including Bible study in over one hun- 
dred day schools which the Normal supplies 
with teachers. 
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My work in Jaffna closed with a four days’ 
convention held in the Batticotta Church, and 
entertained by Jaffna College. One hundred 
and fifty-six delegates from fourteen Associ- 
ations were present. There were also in 
attendance two hundred other young men, 
Christian and heathen, as corresponding 
members and visitors, beside many other 
persons. The first two days its exercises 
were conducted in Tamil, the last two in 
English and Tamil. The discussions were 
good, and the consecration and farewell meet- 
ings very good, even judged from the Ameri- 
can standpoint. In the farewell meeting 
twenty-seven short testimonies were given in 
about fifteen minutes. Several persons who 
have attended American conventions re- 
marked that they never heard testimonies 
more pointed and earnest than were these. 

Much interest was manifested in the topic, 
“What can be done to ensure the permanent 
success of Association work in Ceylon?” 
The opinion was expressed by not a few that 
a General Secretary for the island is indis- 
pensable. This matter was referred to the 
Executive Committee with power to take 
such action as it decides to be expedient. 

My visit in Jaffna has been filled with many 
incidents of personal interest which I have not 
the time nor you the spaceto record. Of one, 
however, I must speak. I refer to my visit 
to the grave of one of the members of the 
Williamstown haystack prayer meeting, the 
band of Williams students, who in 1806 
conceived the American foreign missionary 
movement. The grave is marked by a large 
stone with gothic spires, which stands under 
a tamarind tree on the campus of the Tillipally 
Normal School. The following simple epi- 
taph tells the story of a heroic life: 


In MEMORY OF 
Tue Rev. JAMES RICHARDS, A.M.., 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY, 
WHO DIED AvuGusT 3D, 1822, AGED 36 YEARS AND 
3 MONTHS, 
ONE OF THE PROJECTORS OF THE First MISSION FROM 
HIS COUNTRY. 
He GAVE HIMSELF TO THE Work. 
A PHYSICIAN BOTH TO THE SOUL AND BODY. 
He was 
In health laborious, 
In sickness patient, 
In death triumphant, 
He is not, for God took him. 


As I stood reading this, the only record I 
have ever seen of any one of that noble band, 
I determined to give it to the American stu- 
dents. It does not seem right that those 
men and their work should be forgotten. 
They by their burning zeal and unyielding 


faith and indomitable courage created the 
American Board, from which have sprung/all 
theJ other foreign missionary societies in 
America. They also set in operation a train 
of influences which has resulted in the Inter- 
collegiate Young Men’s Christian Association 
Movement with its missionary department, 
the Student Volunteer uprising. Those men 
labored, and we have entered into their labors. 
They must not be forgotten by the students 
of this generation. 

I am just going to a Christmas reunion 
with the American missionaries at the home 
of R. C. Hastings, of Hamilton, '75. There 
will be present Marsh, of Amherst, '88, Wal- 
lace, of Hamilton, ‘90, and other college 
alumni. The day after Christmas we leave 
Jaffna for India, and expect to be in Madras 
by December 28th. I am in communication 
with McConaughy, who expects to land in 
Bombay December 3oth. He will be the first 
American Association man I have seen since 
Swift left me in Téky6 last March, and the 
eagerness with which I am awaiting his arrival 
can only be appreciated by a pilgrim “far 
frae his hame an’ ain countrie.” 


L. D. WisHarp. 
Jaffna College, Christmas Eve, 1889. 


Parts, Prague and Berlin. 
(From our European Correspondent.) 

Christian activity, like everything else in 
Europe, has been much weakened by the at- 
tack of /a grippe. The American students at 
Paris were so much overcome by it, that 
there were scarcely enough of them in good 
strength to make up two teams for a foot ball 
game on Christmas, and the effort finally 
achieved led to the prostration of several. 
But the day was not marked in our calendar 
by foot ball and its pains alone. A Christian 
home was thrown open to the students in the 
evening, and many gladly availed themselves 
of this reminder of their own family circle at 
atime when their thoughts turned instinct- 
ively in that direction. Besides the meetings 
of the Students’ League, there have been 
other religious privileges here this year en- 
joyed by quite a number. Dr. Thurber, the 
= of the American Church, has a large 

ible class of young men, and Rev. William 
Newell throws open his rooms in the Stu- 
dents’ Quarter on Sunday evening, and a 
ane | number of young ladies and gentlemen 
assemble for a good sing of our old familiar 
church hymns. Paris is by no means wholly 
—_ over to frivolity, and those who wish 
them can enjoy many religious privileges. 
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Since Christmas I have visited the city of 
Prague. The University there has recently 
attracted attention, owing to a greeting sent 
by the students to the University of Paris, at 
the opening of the new building of the Sor- 
bonne last summer. Their message was 
couched in terms too appreciative of the Re- 
publican form of government. One of the 
leading student societies was thought to have 
been somewhat responsible in the matter, and 
so was promptly suppressed by the authori- 
ties. I met a number of students individually, 
and spoke with them about Christian work 
among American students. They seemed 
much interested, and expressed a longing that 
their Christian students might be drawn to- 
gether in a similar band of fellowship. One 
Bohemian student, under the training of Dr. 
Clark, the missionary of the American Board 
at Prague, has prepared himself for work 
among his fellow-countrymen in America, 
and another is now completing his theo- 
logical studies at Vienna, preparatory for 
the same field of work. So our relations 
with Austria are not so remote as one might 
suppose. 

eaching Berlin, I was present at a general 
social gathering of American students under 
Hon. 


the auspices of the Students’ League. 
William Walter Phelps, the American min- 
ister to Germany, spoke eloquently and 
earnestly, calling attention to some excel- 
lences of German life and character, from 


which we could learn lessons. Dr. Stucken- 
berg, the pastor of the American Church, 
emphasized the serious side of student life in 
Berlin, and your correspondent had an oppor- 
tunity to give a greeting from the students of 
Paris. Since then I have attended the stu- 
dents’ prayer meeting here, where a consider- 
able number of earnest men gather every 
week. There is also a German students’ de- 
partment connected with the city Association, 
having a membership of about one hundred. 
I met them one evening and gave them an 
invitation to be represented at Northfield 
next summer, which they will endeavor to 
accept. Before the end of the present semes- 
ter they hope to arrange one or two union 
meetings with the Students’ League, which 
will doubtless be enjoyable and profitable for 
both parties. 
James B. REYNOLDs. 
Berlin, January 17. 


An article will soon appear in the In- 
TERCOLLEGIAN, descriptive of the Student’s 
Leagues, referred to in Mr. Reynolds’ letter. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


A Chance for Graduated Men. 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN.] 

From purely selfish reasons, if from no 
higher motive, every young man should be 
interested in improving the social, physical, 
mental and spiritual life of every other young 
man. Older men will soon pass away, but 
the best part of a young man’s life work will 
be among those of his own age. None should 
grasp this truth quicker than the educated 
man, and none should be readier to apply it 
than the college graduate. 

It would be difficult to find an agency 
which offers equal opportunities for wide 
reaching Christian work among young men 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
No man is better fitted to make himself a 
power in Association work than one who has 
successfully passed through college. The 
four years’ daily intercourse with young men 
have broadened him. The training his mind 
has received while mastering the difficulties 
of his varied studies now enables him to 
quickly grasp a subject in its entirety and 
speedily reach the correct conclusion. He 
has learned that, while his judgment may 
be oftentimes correct, still other men, who 
hold views differing from him, are also some- 
times right. The vigorous rubbing together 
of young minds must have worn smooth some 
angularities of character. He has learned to 
ignore so-called social inequalities and to 
respect a man solely for his individual worth. 

hen again college life teaches the value 
of organized work. The day is long past 
when eleven good men, working as individ- 
uals, can win the foot ball championship. 
The members of the crew, base ball nine, tug- 
of-war team and every athlete know that 
behind che team work so essential to success 
must also be the organized support of his 
fellow undergraduates. 

All the lessons learned as an undergradu- 
ate can be —_— with great practicability in 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. A young man who has been active 
as a leader among young men at college 
need not lay aside that talent when he leaves 
his Alma Mater. The enthusiasm with which 
he tried to increase his society’s membership 
is an excellent precedent for his work in 
securing good committee men for his Asso- 
ciation. is lack of hesitation in begging 
money for class day expenses can be readily 
applied now. His self denial while training 
will have taught him to cheerfully give up 
outside pleasures, when his time is needed for 
committee work. The confidence gained in 
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participation in class and society debates will 
enable him to take active part in the social 
conferences and religious meetings. The 
habits gained by faithful study, that he might 
acquit himself with credit in his finals, will 
help him in his preparation for Bible teaching. 

The Associations need men who have had 
this college training. They are needed as 
General Secretaries and they are needed as 
committee workers. In this, as in every other 
walk of life, the educated man should make 
his influence felt. Promptly on his return 
from college, when the passion to be useful 
in this world is hot, the graduate should ally 
himself with the local Association and give 
freely of his time and influence. Pressure of 
church duties and other reasons annually 
draw many away from the force of Associa- 
tion workers, but the work increases and 
the ranks must be constantly filled with 
recruits. Should not every college man rec- 
ognize his power for usefulness and his 
responsibility for the welfare of his brother? 
There are so many phases of Association 
work that every man can easily find in it 
some place, where he can devise plans and 
carry them out with profit to himself and to 
the young men about him. Men who like to 
work among men will find here the widest 
scope for thought and action in the terribly 
earnest fight for the young men of this world 
against the powers of darkness. 

Who would not fight under the glorious 
motto, “The Young Men of the World for 
Christ and Christ for the Young Men of the 
World.” W. S. SLOAN. 


“The Knox College Movement.” 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. ] 

Last April a group of nine Knox College 
students of Galesburg, Ill., met together to 
talk over a plan, by which they were to spend 
their summer vacation in doing special work 


in the interests of young men. All were glad 
to accept the plan and to take part in this new 
movement. Each week they met together 
and spent an hour in prayer and in the dis- 
cussion of plans for the work. The State 
Executive Committee of the Y. M. C. A’s of 
Illinois agreed to take the group in charge, 
pay their expenses only, and direct them in 
their route and work. The “ Knox College 
Boys” began their work immediately after 
the Commencement exercises. The prelim- 
inaries for the meetings were arranged for by 
one of the boys, who acted as advance agent. 
The corresponding members also assisted in 
the preparatory work, especially by procur- 


ing places of entertainment. Posters adver- 
tising the meetings were put up ten days or 
two weeks before they were to be held. It 
was decided to remain only two days in each 
place and to reserve Monday as a rest day. 
In order to give an idea of the work done 
by the boys, I will give a short account of 
their visit to one of the towns. They reached 
the place Tuesday morning ; and were at once 
taken to the homes, where they were to be 
entertained. An hour later the band met 
together and practiced the songs to be sung 
in the evening, after which an hour was spent 
in prayer and Bible study. It was here that 
the boys became better acquainted with Him 
with whom they were laboring. Here the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit was sought and 
obtained. The value of the other meetings 
depended largely on this one. At three 
o'clock the boys met together and went out 
in twos to bill the town. God's blessing was 
asked upon each printed invitation, as it was 
handed out. In the evening an “ Everybody’s 
meeting’ was held. The program consisted 
of a song service, short talks on Y. M.C. A. 
topics by four of the boys and a collection 
for State work. At the close of this meeting 
an invitation was given to all young men to 
attend a mass meeting for men only on the 
following night. Wednesday was spent much 
as Tuesday had been. The town was again 
thoroughly billed and many personal invita- 
tions given. In the evening a regular Y. M. 
C. A. gospel meeting was held. Much per- 
sonal work was done and, as a result, three 
souls were ledto Christ. The value of num- 
bers was easily seen in this meeting. Even 
though there were no Christians present, it 
was very easy to have a wide-awake meeting. 
During the vacation twenty-eight towns 
were visited and fifty-six young men professed 
conversion asa result. Collections amount- 
ing to $380 were taken. The entire expense 
of the work amounted to less than $175. A 
cyclostyle letter was sent out each week dur- 
ing the vacation to the students of Knox. 
By means of this letter the friends were in- 
formed of the work done; and when the col- 
lege opened in the fall, all were ready for 
Christian work as never before. The boys 
who did the work will never know the extent 
of the blessing which came to them, till they 
reach the heavenly shore. Several colleges in 
different states are already planning to take 
up the “ Knox College Movement” in their 
states. Further information with samples of 
the printed matter used will gladly be fur- 
nished by the writer. Gero. N. Taytor. 
148 Madison st., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Student Deputatzon, 


AS A FACTOR IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


COLLEGE ASSOCIATION WORK. 


Personal visitation of Colleges by a representa- 
tive Christian student was the distinguishing 
characteristic of the plan of that group of 
college students who, at the Louisville Inter- 
national Convention in 1877, inaugurated the 
Intercollegiate Association movement and 
adopted means which they considerea indis- 
pensable to its success. The history of Chris- 
tian work in colleges for the past twelve 
years has vindicated the wisdom of their 
plans, and the isolated groups of straggling 
individuals have become an army on the 
march. The agent in this personal visitation 
soon became a specialist in methods of Chris- 
tian work among college men; his leadership 
secured a following; his genius for organiza- 
tion substituted order for accident, and his 
contagious enthusiasm often overcame iner- 
tia and brought victory out of apparent 
defeat. With the increase to nearly three 
hundred College Associations in America, 
two traveling Secretaries have taken the place 
of one; but “ what are these among so many ?” 
It would require three years of continuous 
visitation for these two men to cover the 
entire field. 

Deputation work, especially since the visits 
of the Scotch deputation to a number of our 
leading Eastern Saihenns three years ago, has 
been taken up and carried on with various 
objects and varying success by many College 
Associations in all sections of the country. 
So far as we have observed, the best and most 

ermanent results have been where the work 
fee been intercollegiate, and where the deputa- 
tion Aas emphasized some practical feature of the 
work of the College Association. In several in- 
stances Associations have been organized, 
and in others new lines of important work 
undertaken by the colleges visited. And yet 
these results have been merely incidental, 
and the students who have manned these 
deputations were not selected for a special 
work, received no special training for it, and 
had but a limited and general acquaintance 
with the history, organization and methods 
of successful Christian work in Colleges. 
The genius of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is suggested by the last word of 
its compound name, indicating that its mis- 
sion is to be fulfilled not by the services of 
paid agents, but by the voluntary activity of 
its membership. This principle of organiza- 
tion is generally understood in so far as it 


relates to the work of the individual college 
Association. Is there any good reason why 
it should not be applied to the solution of 
these problems of supervision, development 
and extension that are peculiar to the /nter- 
collegiate Association work? Why should 
there not be forty well selected and thoroughly 
trained student deputations, each composed 
of two men, giving, without pecuniary com- 
pensation, the equivalent of every third Sat- 
urday and Sunday of the college year to this 
work of intercollegiate visitation, under the 
direction and at the expense of their respec- 
tive State Committees? They would not 
take the place of the International College 
Secretary any more than the organizing of 
committees in a city Association makes un- 
necessary the services of the General Secre- 
tary. The International Secretaries could 
doubtless arrange some system of conference, 
correspondence and publication, by which 
much of the results of their wider experience 
and observation in the visitation of colleges, 
could be given to the members of these stu- 
dent deputations. There might also be a 
system of mutual interchange of experience 
between the different deputations. There 
would be several apparent advantages to such 
a system of student deputation work: 

1. Every college Association in America 
would receive an intercollegiate visit at least 
once during each college year. 

2. From fifty to eighty men, members of 
these student deputations, would each year 
receive a training and a development invalu- 
able to themselves, to their respective Asso- 
ciations, and to the general cause of organ- 
ized Christian work among young men. 

3. The efficiency of the International Sec- 
retaries and the value of their services to the 
cause of Christian work in colleges would 
be greatly augmented, even multiplied, and 
new and important lines of work, now im- 
practicable, could be undertaken and devel- 
oped by them. 

4. Closer and more sympathetic relations 
would be established between the college 
Associations and their respective state com- 
mittees, and incidentally between the college 
and the local work. 

5. The kingdom of Christ among college 
men and, through them, the speedy evangeli- 
zation of the world would be promoted. 

C. K. Ober. 


The Am. Student Missionary Uprising, the 
first of a series of Student Volunteer publica- 
tions, should be widely read. Obtain from 
Mr. Hannum, 40 E. 7oth st., New York City. 
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Inductive Bible Studies on the Books 
of Samuel. 


Prepared for the IntercoLLeGian by William R. Harper. 
(Copyrighted, 1889.) 


Stupy XVI. Tue Psatms or Davip,— 
GENERAL TOPICS. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. Having taken up the historical matter connected 
with the life of David, it is now in order to consider the 
literary matter which has come down to us from David's 
pen. The Review of 2 Samuel will shen be taken up. 

2. Having now become familiar with the details of 
David’s life, it is possible for us to place the Psalms in 
close connection with the different periods of his life. 

3. It is necessary for us to introduce the study of the 
Psalms at this point, because otherwise it would not be 
possible to form any correct estimate of the work of 
David. 

4. In taking up this subject. it will be profitable to 
consider some of the general questions which are con- 
nected with the Psalter, that book, with whose origin 
and contents David had so much to do. 


2. Directions for Individual Work. 


Let each member of the class prepare for himself a 
statement which will cover the points suggested in the 
following topics: 


1. The Psalter and its Divisions.*—(1) Number of 
Psalms in our English Bible, in Septuagint? (2) Note 
the division of Psalms into different books ; number in 
each? (3) Study and compare the doxologies at the end 
of Pss. 41; 72; 89; 106. (4) Meaning of Ps. 72:20? 
inferences to be drawn? (5) What light upon the age 
of this five-fold division is gained from 1 Chron. 16:35, 
36? (6) The times of David, Hezekiah, and the return 
from exile, the principal periods of Hebrew Psalmody ; 
explanation of this fact? 

2. David’s Psalms.—(1) Number assigned to him in 
each bouk ? inall ? (2) Probability that some have been 
wrongly assigned him. (3) Various methods of testing 
whether or not a particular Psalm is to be regarded as 
Davidic.+ (4) David's stylet (a) “terse, vigorous, rapid ;” 
(b) “ easy, limpid, showing no trace of conscious effort ;” 
(c) “marked by unity of treatment and consecution of 
thought.” (5) David’s language, classical, i. e., pure 
and without the forms which characterize the later writers. 

3. Classification of David’s Psalms.{—(1) Those 
which seem to have been written in connection with his 
persecution by Saul, viz., 7; 11; 34(?): 35; 52; 54; 56; 
57; 59(?); 142. (2) Those connected with the removal of 
the ark to Jerusalem, viz., 15 ; 24; 30; 68(?); 101; 132. 
(3) Those penned during his wars, viz., 2(?); 20; 21; 
60(?); 110. (4) Those connected with his great sin, viz., 
32; 51. (5) Those connected with Adsalom's rebellion, 
3:4; 23; 26; 27; 28; 37; 62(?); 69; 109. 

4. The Form of Hebrew Poetry.—(1) Study Pss. 
1:2; 21:1,2 (R. V.), and note (a) that each verse has 
two lines or members in each of which the same thought is 
expressed with slight modifications ; (b) that this method 
of expression, called parallelism, is the characteristic 
feature of Hebrew poetry ; and (c) that, wherever, as in 
these verses, there is practically a repetition of the same 


’ 


I, pp. 4-17; article in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, “ Psalms ;’”’ intro- 
troductions to various commentaries. 
+ Murray, “ Origin and Growth of the Psalms,” pp. 133-143. 
+_This classification does not include all Psalms which are assigned 
to David by tradition. 


* See Perowne’s ouumentety op Psalms (Drager, Andover), vol, 
i 
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idea, the parallelism is called synonymous (cf. synonym- 
ous words, or synonymous phrases). (2) Study Prov. 
10 : I-5, and note that, in each verse, the second line or 
member is in antithesis (contrast) with the first; this is 
antithetic parallelism. (3) Study Pss. 21:3; 25:6; 37: 
13; 42:1, and note that, in each verse, the first line does 
not furnish a complete thought, the second being needed 
to finish out the idea begun in the first ; this is synthetic 
parallelism. (4) Study the parallelism of Ps. 15, and 
note that verses 1 and 2 have each two members, but 
that verses 3, 4, 5 have each three members. (5) Study 
Ps, 18 : 6, and note that (a) the first and second members 
are synonymous ; (b) the third and fourth are synonym- 
ous ; (c) that the thrid and fourth, taken together, stand 
in the synthetic relation with (i. e., are needed to 
complete the thought of) the first and second. (6) Search 
in the Psalms for other and similar combinations. 


Characteristics of Hebrew Poetry.*—(1) Re- 
ligious ; (a) the Hebrews were a religious nation, (b) 
religion finds its best expression in song, (c) the fact 
that it zs religious has given Hebrew poetry its pre-emi- 
nence over all other poetry. (2) Simple and Natural ; (a) 
Hebrew poetry is largely free from artificial limitations ; 
(b) the distinction between poetry and the style of prose 
is slight; (c) “among the Hebrews all thought stands in 
immediate contact with living impressions and feelings, 
and so, if incapable of rising to the abstract, is prevented 
from sinking to the unreal” (Robertson Smith). (3) 
Largely Subjective ; (a) the Hebrew poet writes of him- 
self, out of himself, and for himself; (b) that which is 
outside is taken up because of its relation to what is 
within ; (c) ‘“* Man’s inmost soul and all the vast variety 
of human experience, are presented in Hebrew poetry 
as the common experience of humanity of all ages and 
of all lands.” (4) Sententious ,; (a) brief, terse, loosely 
connected ; (b) uttered as intuitions rather than as pro- 
ducts of logical reflection ; (c) the parts of a poem not 
always clearly distinguished ; (d) figures of speech ex- 
travagant in number, variety and character. (5) Xealis- 
tic ; (a) Hebrew poets in close communion with nature ; 
(b) all nature aglow with the glory of God ; (c) all na- 
ture sharing in the destiny of man ; (d) “ Hebrew poetry, 
therefore, excels all other poetry in its faithfulness to 
nature, its vividness and graphic power, its intense ad- 
miration of the beauties of nature and reverence for its 
sublimities.” 


6. The Superscriptions.—(1) What proportion of 
Psalms have superscriptions? (2) In which books of 
the Psalms are superscriptions more abundant? (3) 
Classify the superscriptions of the first book (1-41,) 
under the following heads: (a) authorship; (b) musical 
terms ; (c) circumstances of writing. (4) What is meant 
by “for the chief musician”? (5) Considerations in 
favor of the authority of the superscriptions: (a) their 
evident antiquity (older than Septuagint; cf. also 1 
Chron. 15 : 20, 21); (b) the fact that in the Hebrew they 
are a part of the Psalm; (c) their general agreement 
with the contents ; (d) the fact that they are prefixed not 
indiscriminately, but seemingly with great care. (6) 
Considerations opposing the authority of the super- 
scriptions: (a) disagreement of MSS. and versions (Sep- 
tuagint and Syriac); (b) superscriptions in some cases 
contradicted by contents; (c) only the names of a few 
authors are given, when probably there were many ; (d) 
superscriptions concerning the circumstances of com- 
position are given only in David’s Psalms; why not in 
others. (7) In view of these considerations, how may 
the superscriptions be supposed to have arisen, and 
what in general is their value ? 

* This topic may merely be read over. 


ever, which is worthy of consideration. 
“ Biblical Study,”’ pp. 250-256. 


It contains much, how- 
It is taken from “ Briggs’ 
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3. Directions for class-work. 

1. Let each topic be assigned as the special work of 
two men (if the class is composed of sixteen or more 
men), and let these men give to this topic their best 
work. 

2. Let each member of the class, however, study more 
or less thoroughly all or the greater number of the 
topics ; for unless he do this, his interest in what the 
others present will be greatly diminished. 

3. Supposing, now, the preliminary work to have been 
accomplished, the following suggestions as to the kind 
and order of work to be done during the hour of class- 
study may be considered : 

1) The leader will see to it that the list of topics 
with some of the principal headings under each is placed 
upon the blackboard : 

(1) The report of the men who were assigned special 
topics will now be presented. Let one of the two men 
read his treatment of the subject, and let it be under 
stood that his paper must not exceed three hundred 
words. 

(2) The other man to whom the topic, just discussed, 
was assigned may then be allowed two minutes to add 
to what has been said upon the same subject. 

(3) Take up, in this way, the six topics, giving to 
each not more than seven minutes. Should it be found 
impracticable to cover the ground in forty minutes, 
select four topics to be treated thus instead of six. 

2) After this discussion of the topics, by specially 
appointed men, select that topic of the six which 
seems most interesting, and let the leader conduct 
a general class discussion on the same for fifteen minutes. 
It might add freshness to this work, if the topic thus to 
be discussed were reserved for the purpose and not 
assigned beforehand to any particular person. 

3) Let the remaining five minutes of the hour be de- 
voted to a consideration of the practical points sug- 
gested by the material. This may be done (1) by the 
leader, or (2) by some one especially appointed for the 
purpose. In this work let great care be exercised, for it 
is the crowning part, as well as the most difficult part, 
of the work. 


XVII. Tue Psatms or Davip,— 


First PERIOD. 


STUDY 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 

1. The Psalms here considered belong strictly to the 
portion of history contained in 1 Samuel. They are 
taken up at this time to preserve the unity of treatment. 

2. It must be remembered that the tests by which a 
given Psalm is determined to be Davidic are largely 
subjective, and therefore more or less unsatisfactory. 


2. Directions for Individual Work. 

1. Read over Pss. 7; 52; 54; 56; 57; 142, and make 
notes under the following heads : 

1) The circumstances under which the Psalms seem 
(or claim) to have been written (see superscriptions). 

2) Expressions which they have in common (this may 
be done in a very general way). 

3) Phrases of feeling to which they give utterance ; or 
elements in the character of the writer which they ex- 
hibit, e. g., 7:1, 10,17; 54:4, 6. 

4) Expressions showing the writer's ideas concerning 
God, God’s relation to man, 7:8, 9, 11; 52:1; 54:7; 
56 - 8. 

5) Expressions showing the writer's ideas concerning 
his own relation to his fellow men, or their relation to 
him, e. g., 7: 2, 15, 16; 52:1, 7,8; 57:3; 56:2, 5, 6. 


2. Take up more carefully Ps. 56* and treat as 
follows : 

1) Read the Psalm two or three times, and mark every 
expression which seems to need explanation, and by 
means of such helps as are within reach determine its 
force ; e. g., (v. 1) “ swallow me up,” “ all the day long ;” 
(v. 2) “fight proudly ;” (v.4) “in God I will praise,” 
* flesh ;” (v. 5) “ wrest my words ;” (v. 6) “ waited for my 
soul ;”’ (v. 7) “cast down the peoples 7” (v. 8) “ tellest,” 
“ tears into thy bottle,” “ thy book ;” (vs. 10, 11) compare 
them with v. 4; (v. 12) “ thy vows ;” (v.13) “in the hght 
of the living.” 

2) Study the parallelism of each verse ; e. g., v. 1, three 
members ; 2 and 3 synon. and together synth. with 1; 
v. 2, synon. or synth. ; v. 3, synth.; v. 4, 1 and 2 synon., 
and together synth. with 3; v. 5. synon.; v.6, same asv. 
4; Vv. 7, acc. to margin, antith., but acc. to text, perhaps 
synon.; v. 8, three members; vs. 9, 10, synon.; v. II, 
synth, or synon.; v. 12, synth. ; v. 13, four members, 3 
and 4 synth., and together synth. with 2; 2, 3 and 4 
together synon. with 1. 

3) Determine the meaning and force of each particular 
verse; v. I, a cry for help, because of danger; v. 2, 
enemies oppose him in multitudes, continually and 
proudly ; v. 3, in time of fear he trusts in God; v.4 
since he trusts in God, how can man harm him? v. 5, 
they misrepresent him, occasion him sorrow; v. 6, they 
dog his footsteps for an opportunity to take his life ; etc. 

4) Determine the logical connection which exists be- 
tween each verse and that which precedes and follows it : 
(1) v. 2 is an enlargement of the second and third mem- 
bers of v. 1; v. 3,an expression of confidence in God, 
notwithstanding the situation described in v. 2; v. 4, a 
continuation of the thought of v. 3. (2) v. 5, not con- 
nected with v. 4; v. 6. continuation of v.5; v.7, a 
prayer for the destruction of those described in vs. 5, 6; 
v. 8 furnishes ground for the request made in y. 7, viz., 
God’s personal interest in him; v. 9, consequence of v. 
8; vs. 10, II, expression of confidence, in spite of the 
situation. (3) v. 12 expresses the writer's sense of obliga- 
tion in view of the deliverance which, in v. 13, he has 
already received or is sure to receive. 

5) Discover the theme and make an analysis of the Psalm 
upen the basis of this theme; e. g., with the theme 
Trust in God in time of Danger, (1) vs. 1-4, a cry for help, 
an expression of confidence ; (2) vs. 5-11, same thoughts 
expressed more strongly ; (3) vs. 12, 13, thanksgiving. 

6) Compare the superscription of the Psalm with its 
contents, and determine (1) whether there is any other 
external testimony in favor of the Davidic authorship 
(cf. 1 Sam. 21: 11-16; the word “ escaped” in 22:1; 27- 
29); (2) whether there is anything in the Psalm itself 
which favors the superscription ; (3) whether there is 
anything in the Psalm which opposes the superscription. 

7) Accepting the Davidic authorship, review the Psalm, 
endeavoring to grasp as definitely as possible the entire 
situation which furnished the occasion, and to interpret 
the contents of the Psalm in accord with this situation. 

8) Note carefully the teaching of the Psalm under the 
following heads: (1) Attitude of the wicked towards 
the righteous ; (2) God’s attitude towards the righteous : 
(3) God’s attitude towards the wicked ; (4) The confi- 
dence of the righteous in view of God's protection ; (5) 
The duty of the righteous toward God in view of his 
protection. 

3. Go back now and study closely the method which 
you have employed in the study of the Psalm; criticize 
this method. 

4. Make an effort to recall vividly the early period of 
David’s life and to associate with the same the ideas 
found in these Psalms. 

* Consult the various commentaries. 


’ 
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3. Directions for Class Work. 


Divide the material into ten parts; assign to individ- 
uals, and follow the plan suggested in the last lesson. 


Srupy XVIII. Tue Psatms or Davip,— 
SECOND PERIOD. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. The work of the Bible-student is two-fold :—(1) Zo 
transfer himself to the times and circumstances in which 
a given passage was first written ; fo study the passage in 
the light of these times and circumstances, and discover, 
from this study, the underlying principles which it illus- 
trates and teaches. (2) 70 apply these principles to him- 
self, his own times, his own circumstances. We may, 
for convenience, term the first part of the work study, the 
second application. 

2. We may divide all Bible-students into three classes : 
—(1) Those who study, but do not apply ; (2) Those who 
apply, but do not study ; (3) Those who study and apply. 

3. There are many good men who become so en- 
grossed in the first part of the work, the critical study, 
that they lose sight of the end for which they took it up. 
This class is a select one, including many of the world’s 
greatest scholars. 

4. A large number of Bible-students spend all their 
time in applying—what? Their own ideas and conceits, 
their own fancies and errors; for they have not studied, 
They have actually forgotten that, in the work of appli- 
cation, One must have something to apply. Could any 
thing be more absurd? It is this mistake that is prov- 
ing fatal in the case of aconsiderable proportion of 
Sunday-school Bible work, namely, too much applica- 
tion, too little material to apply. 

5. The ideal Bible-student is one who both studies and 
applies. This class needs to be increased. Who that is 
not now a member will join it? 


2. Directions for Individual Work. 


1. Read carefully the Psalms supposed to refer to 
the removal of the ark to Jerusalem, viz.: 15; 24; 30; 
101 (comparing, perhaps, 68; 132), and make notes 
under the following heads : 

1) Circumstances under which they seem to have been 
written (see superscriptions). 

2) Expressions which they have in common. 

3) Phases of character or feeling to which they give 
utterance ; discover them for yourself. 

4) Expressions indicating the writer's ideas of God, of 
God's relations to man, of man’s relations to God. 


2. Read those Psalms which, perhaps, may have 
been written during his wars, viz., 2(?); 20; 21; 60(?); 
110, and make notes under the heads given above. 


3- Treat Ps. 20 according to the outline given of 
Ps. 56, in the tenth “‘ study,” considering in order (1) the 
special expressions which need explanation, (2) the 
parallelism of each verse, (3) the meaning of each in- 
dividual verse, (4) the logical connection existing be- 
tween the several verses, (5) the theme and analysis of 
the Psalm, (6) the superscription in its relation to the 
contents, (7) the contents in view of the Davidic author- 
ship, (8) the important teachings of the Psalms. 


4. Treat Ps. 21 in the same manner. 


5. Read Pss. 51 and 32 in connection with the story 
of David’s sin (2 Sam. 11; 12), and make notes under 
the following heads: 


1) The circumstances under which these Psalms were 
written: (a) Ps. 51, immediately upon his coming to 
realize the enormity of his sin; (b) Ps. 32, “a review of 
his experience somewhat later, in which he dwells upon 
the blessedness of forgiveness obtained, and describes 
the misery he had suffered while his sin was still uncon- 
fessed and unrepented of.” 

2) The expressions contained in each which relate (a) 
to the character of the sin; (b) to his appreciation of 
his sinfulness ; (c) to his desire to be forgiven; (d) to 
God’s attitude towards sinners. 

3) The support given by the contents of these Psalms to 
the statement of the superscriptions that they are Davidic. 

4) The apparent impossibility that vs. 18, 19 of Psalm 
51 could have been written by David. 

6. Recall now vividly all the details of David's his- 
tory with which these Psalms stand related. Endeavor 
to carry yourself back into the times and scenes of 
David. 


3. Directions for Class Work. 


Treat the material as ¢igh/ topics, and follow the 
directions given in connection with Study XVI. 


Workers Bible Training Class Studies. 
OUTLINES FOR MEMBERS OF THE CLASS, 


Prepared for the InreRcoLLeGian by C. K. Ober and J. R. Mott. 


PERSONAL WORK. 


Importance of Personal Work, Lessons I and II. 
Incentives to - ” * IIl and IV. 


Essential Qualifications for success- | . 
ful Personal Work. f Lesson V. 


Hindrances to Personal Work, ~~ Ves 


Points to be observed in doing} f 
successful Personal Work. f VII and VIII, 


How to follow up cases of success- 
ful Personal Work. ' 


A Scriptural Illustration of oe 


- ee 


sonal Work. 


Lesson VIII. 


ParT I. Points to be Observed in doing Successful 
Personal Work (continued ). 


11. Use your Bible and where possible have the man 
read from it for himself. 

12. Avoid terms not in common use among uncon- 
verted men. 

13. Avoid the spirit of controversy. 

14. Find out what he de/ieves, rather than what he 
does not believe. 

15. Endeavor to meet his difficulty as it really exists 
—not necessarily according to some preconceived plan. 

16. Be honest in dealing with sin. 

17. Do not be satisfied with meeting his objections ; 
but also clearly present to him the Gospel. 

18. Press him to immediate decision. 

19. Be willing to make a mistake for Christ's sake, 
rather than miss an opportunity which may never pre- 
sent itself again. 

2o. Never give a man up. 


Part II. Scriptural treatment of an Actual Case. 
Part III. Reports of recent Personal Work. 
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Lesson 1X. 
How to follow up cases of successful personal 
Work. 


1. The need of guarding jealously the beginnings of 
the new life. Matt. xiii: 3-9 and 18-23. 
2. Continue to sustain a helpful relation to him :— 

1) See that he breaks off all associations unfavor- 
able to growth in the Christian life. 

2) Surround him with a few congenial Christian 
associates who will take a special interest in 
him at this most critical period of his life. 

3) Meet with him alone for frequent and sys- 
tematic study of such Bible truth as is 
specially suitable to those beginning the 
Christian life. 

(Where there are several converts, it may 
be found advisable to group them into whai 
is sometimes known as the Beginner's Bible 
Class.) 

4) Show him the importance of indentifying him- 
self as soon as possible with the Church of 
his choice. 

5) Enlist him in some line of definite Christian 
work suitable to his experience. 


Part II. Scriptural treatment of an Actual Case. 
Part III. Reports of recent Personal Work. 


Part I. 


Lesson X. 


Part I. A Scripture Jilustration of Personal Work: 
Phillip and the Ethiopian Eunuch. (Acts VIII.) 


1. Note that we are told elsewhere that he was a man 
of consecration and of character above reproach. 

2. He was engaged in successful Christian work— 
though not an Apostle. 

3. Mark Philip’s implicit and immediate obedience 
to the leadings of God. 

1) Note that though engaged in an absorbing and 
successful work, influencing an entire city, 
he yet willingly went into an obscure and 
uninviting field—evidently knowing that it 
was better to be in the desert with God, than 
in the crowded city withouthim. Acts VIII, 
26-27. 

2) What was obscure at the beginning is made 
plain. v. 27. 

3) Note the great importance of prompt obedience 
to the plain leadings of God. Had Philip 
delayed one hour what would have been the 
result? (Consult the map.) 


4. Mark that Philip so recognized his dependence 
upon God, that he received the continued leading of the 
Spirit. v. 29. 

5. When the Spirit showed Philip the opportunity, 
note with what eagerness he improved it. v. 30. 

6. Observe how naturally Philip introduced the con- 
versation. 

7. Notice that Philip was not hindered by any false 
courtesy from speaking to an entire stranger ; nor from 
asking what to many of us might seem an impertinent 
question. 

8. Note the readiness and even the strong desire of 
the man to receive help. 

g. Note Phillip’s familiarity with the Scriptures. 

10. Note the subject of Philip’s conversation. 

11. Result of the interview. 


Part Il. Scriptural treatment of an Actual Case. 
Part III. Reports of recent Personal Work. 


About Books. 


The Critical Period of American History. 
Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 
We take pleasure in reviewing such books as this, 

although they are not in a strict sense religious books ; 
they minister to American manhood and to enlightened 
citizenship, and are therefore religious in the larger 
sense of the word. This work is a sketch of the political 
history of the United States from the end of the Revo- 
lutionary war to the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Other writers than Dr. Josiah Strong have put 
forth the idea that a Divine purpose and guidance is 
manifest in our history. It was certainly manifested at 
this crisis. The treaty of 1782 had made us a nation, as 
far as paper could do it; we had all the obligations, 
responsibilities and trials of a nation with little of the 
national spirit. We were thirteen, not one. The spirit 
and fact of liberty was too precious to be blindly or 
readily yielded up again by the different States to a cen- 
tral government. So Congress was but a name, it sus- 
tained a merely advisory relation to the different 
governments, and had no power to enforce a single 
recommendation. The States acted practically as in- 
dependent nations: they disregarded the common wel- 
fare and at last it became a question of anarchy or 
union. This desperate condition of affairs induced 
twelve of the States to send delegates to the Federal 
Convention which marked out our wonderful Constitu- 
tion. The glorious spirit which dominated the Con- 
vention and prevented it from being broken up by 
apparently irreconcilable differences was expressed 
thus grandly by Washington, “Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and the honest can repair. The event 
is in the hand of God.” 

If any one doubts that the event was Providential, he 
ought to read this book. Prof. Fiske is no writer of 
platitudes; but he has a rare power of seeing and de- 
scribing the moral bearings of great national movements. 
This book is not only of fascinating interest to a 
thoughtful man ; it gives him, if he is capable of seizing 
a great idea, a new moral and spiritual uplift. Helives 
a stronger life to-day who can catch the sturdy spirit of 
our Fathers. 


Tropical Africa. By Professor Henry Drummond. 
Scribner & Welford. $1.50. 

Professor Drummond has a genius for giving his 
audiences the “gist” of things. This book does not 
pretend to be other than a set of sketches; but when 
we have finished it, we have learned a good deal. The 
highways of Africa; the incidents of traveling there ; 
the people, their capabilities and condition; the heart 
disease of Africa, its pathology and cure; some inter- 
esting studies in natural history,—these and many other 
matters of interest will fully repay the curious reader. 
The chief value of the book, however, is its terse but 
powerful description of African slavery and its setting 
forth of the present political situation. A thorough 
understanding is greatly promoted by the six admirable 
maps. We know of no book more adapted to prepare 
one to fully appreciate the problems which affect the 
Dark Continent. 

The Bible Text Cyclopedia. 
H. Revell. $1.75. 
This is not a new book, but one of those to which the 

attention of Christian students should be frequently 

directed. It is a complete classification of Scripture 

texts under an alphabetical list of subjects. By a 

slight exercise of thought and care, a student can find 

all the texts in the Bible which bear upon a certain 
topic. These texts have been selected, not because 


By John 


By Rev. James Inglis. F. 









they contain the word which represents the topic, but 
because they express the thought of the topic. e can 
highly recommend it to students who are working out 
topical studies. 


Wilbur Fisk. By Professor George Prentice, D.D. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The second volume of the American Religious Lead- 
ers series is quite as valuable and significant as the 
opening volume on Jonathan Edwards. It gives usa 
widely contrasted picture, but one no less essential to 
a proper view of the forces which have moulded the 
New England of to-day. The story of Dr. Fisk’s life is 
naturally a history of New England Methodism and 
herein is its greatest interest to people at large. Dr. 
Prentice draws a vivid picture of the early itinerants 
with their message of God’s love and of the joy of the 
Gospel, messengers poor in purse but rich in devotion, 
perseverance and sincerity. Their work had largely 
ceased, when Dr. Fisk came to manhood ; and the age of 
doctrinal controversy, of educational attempts, of organ- 
ized development had begun. He was identified with 
his church as preacher, controversialist, educator and 
reformer so that, as we follow his career, the currents of 
popular thought along these lines in the early part of 
the century become revealed. But his crowning work 
was as the first president of Wesleyan University, at 
Middletown, Ct. Here he was instrumental in shap- 
ing the grand educational work of the Methodist church 
of to-day. It seems a pity that a book, which is from 
many points of view so suggestive and true, should be 
marred by an undertone of denominational glorification. 
Topical Index and Christian Worker's Hand Book. By 

r. Wm. B. Jones. Brandow Printing Co., Albany, 

N.Y. $1.00 net. 

This book contains a topical index to Gospel Hymns, 
consolidated, Gospel Hymns No. 5, Hymns New and 
Old, and the Gospel Choir. It will be of great and con- 
stant service to those who conduct song services and 
use these books. The Hand Book contains a num- 
ber of valuable selected articles, bearing upon Bible 
study or on Gospel singing, together with some 300 
Bible Readings and Song Services. The author is a 
specialist in song services and has performed his task 
of editing with care and taste. 


RECENT ISSUES. 
The Religious Aspect of Evolution. By Rev. Dr. James 
McCosh. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
A revised and enlarged edition with an added chap- 
ter. A condensed but adequate treatment. 
Dr. Muhlenberg (Am. Relig. Leaders). By Dr. W. W. 
Newton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
The Prot. Episcopal representative of this admirable 
series, 
The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By H. A. Harper. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.50. 
Too costly for the average college man, but one that 
should be placed in the Association library. 
One Gospel, or The Combination of the Narratives of the 
Four Evangelists in one complete record. Edited 
by Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. Baker & Taylor Co. 75c. 


“ Christian Thought” for Colleges. 


The INTERCOLLEGIAN announced that a 
gentleman had contributed $500 to put CAris- 
tian Thought in colleges applying. The offer 
was so promptly accepted that Rev. Dr. 
Deems, the president of the American Insti- 
tute of Christian Philosophy, has addressed 
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the following circular to applicants who were 
too late for the first offer :” 
4 Winthrop Place, New York. 

Dear Sir :—The gift of $500 by a clergy- 
man for putting sets of Christian Thought in 
colleges was exhausted before your letter 
arrived. I am so solicitous that no applica- 
tion should be fruitless, that I have secured 
the consent of another member of the Insti- 
tute, a lay member, to help in this matter. 
The price of the set of six volumes is $12. 
He is willing to add $5 to the $7 remitted by 
any school or college, and so assist in this 
work. He limits the number thus helped to one 
hundred. Remit an order, payable to me, and 
the books shall be sent by express. 

Your library probably could not procure 
any addition so valuable at so low a price. 
It is proper that you give this prompt atten- 
tion. Please send me a copy of your latest 
catalogue. Respectfully, 

Cuar.es F. Deems. 


New Assoctations. 
(Listed since December.) 


Institution. Location. President. Cor. Secretary. 
Victoria 

University, Coburg, Ontario, J. H. Redell, W. K. Hager. 
Ont. Agri. 


College, Guelph, Ontario, Geo. Harcourt, E. Hewgill. 
Agricultural 


School, Storrs, Conn., H. G. Manchester, G. H. Merwin. 

~~ Dept. 
N.W. Univ, Evanston, IIl., J. M. Ericson, B. C,. Emmet. 
poieg Col., Ewing College, Alex. Rhine, C. E. Joiner. 

nion 

Academy, Anna, Ills., John Bliss, A. I. Anderson. 
Butler 

Univ., Irvington, Ind., H.T. Mann, G. B. Davis. 

Northern 
Ind, Norm, 


School, Valparaiso, Ind., T. I. Packard, M. A. Kline. 
Western 


com, Col., Shenandoah, Ia., J. M. Joseph, G. W. Wallace. 
edar 

Valley Sem.,Osage, Iowa, H. A. Heath, J. E. Whirry. 
Epworth 


minary, Epworth, Iowa, H.G. Campbell, P. S. Slocum. 

Hiawatha 
Academy, Hiawatha, Kans., Wilber Kinzie, Fred Kingsley. 

Washington 

College, Chestertown, Md., J. H. Geoghegan, E. A. Robinson. 
St. Charles 

College, St. Charles, Mo., A.C. Bollinger, U,. D. Boyer. 
State Univ., Columbia, Mo. Harry Chapman, H. E. Monser. 
Neb. Wes- 
leyan Univ., Univ. Place, Neb., Jerome Greer, T. W. Sprowls. 
State Norm. 

School, Fredonia, N. Y., A.C. Anderson, W.C. White. 
Thompson 

School, Siler City, N. C., E. M. Snipes, E. W. Fox. 
Miami 

Univ., Oxford, Ohio, G. W. Snodgrass, A. Kron. 


Scio Col., Scio, Ohio, F. A. Domer, J. H. Deeds. 
Bucknell 

Academy, Lewisburg, Pa., J. R. Wood, T. S. Fritz. 
The Hill 


School, Pottstown, Pa., A.H.Belo,Jr., J. A. Stillman. 
Intercoll. 


Branch, Philadelphia, Pa., S. Lindsay, F. M. White. 
Augusta 
Classical & 
Mil. Acad., Ft. Defiance, Va., J. S. Curtis, Preston Boggs. 
Normal 


School, Oshkosh, Wis., H. W. White, Lester Sargeant. 


Please notify C. H. Lee, 40 East Twenty-third St., New York 
City, of any errors in the above list. 
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Notes from the Field. 
Abroad. 


The Missionary Society in the University at Chris- 
tiana has a membership of 150. This includes all who 
are interested in the subject of foreign missions. The 
society is beginning to reach out towards other work 
among students in the University. 

At Copenhagen there is a night mission managed 
partly by students. Its aim is to reach men going into 
houses of ill-fame. Asa result of their efforts two such 
houses have been closed. There are four hundred stu- 
dents of theology in the University, and many of them 
are engaged in Christian work as teachers in various 
Sunday schools in the city. 

At the University of Lund there are 800 students. 
The missionary society is the only religious association. 
Papers are often read on particular fields, and a dis- 
cussion follows. The society has a membership of 
about thirty. There is a small radical club of material- 
ists and socialists. But they generally include the 
worst elements, and lately have shown but little at- 
tempts at aggressive activity. 

A reception was recently given by the Young Men’s 
League to all the English speaking young men now 
studying in Berlin. About 130, both Americans and 
English, were present. Interesting addresses were 
made by the Hon. William W. Phelps, the American 
Minister, by Dr. Stiickenberg, of thé American Chapel, 
by Mr. J. B. Reynolds, of Paris, and by Secretary 
Phildius, of the Berlin Association. This good begin- 
ning seems to point toward an effective codperation of 
the British and American Christian students in Berlin, 
for social and religious purposes. 

The editor has read with great interest the annual 
report for 1887, of the Tillipally (Ceylon) Normal Y. 
M. C. Association. It is unique, but too long to be 
fully transcribed. We make a few extracts: “The 
members are 11 (limited by the monthly subscription) ; 
the associate members are 59; the associate members 
who don’t pay subscriptions are nearly 300, and the 
delegate is one. Six public meetings have been held 
during the year. Each of them was full of interest by 
the kind presence and remarks of the missionary and 
his family, the pastor, preacher, catechist, several teach- 
ers, Christian women, and other influential persons, 

. One general and three special committee meetings 
were held during the year. . . . When we see the eight 
different ways in which the treasurer has raised up 
money, we cannot but kindly ask him to retain office 
another year. 1. Subscription. 2. Thank-offerings. 
3. Collections from palm-trees. 4. Sunday School col- 
lections. §. Sale of Sunday School literature. 6, Col- 
lections by cards. 7. One donation. 8. Collections in 
the public meetings. . . . The Association supports a 
boy of Pungerativu in school. His name is Appiah 
Samuel Peter. If he passed in the recent examination 
for Qucen’s scholars, we shall have to support him only 
one more year. We hope the money spent in his behalf 
would not prove vain. Heisa good Christian. ... J At 
present there are sixteen Sunday Schools in charge of 
our Association.” 


Canada. 


The Dalhousie Association is flourishing. President 
Forrest is delivering a series of lectures on Christian 
Evidences to a large body of students. Professor Seth, 
a hearty supporter of the organization, gave a thoughtful 
talk on Agnosticism, January roth, the second ofa series 
on the Relation of Modern Doubt to Christianity. 


At Mount Allison College was recently held the 
annual meeting of the missionary society. $170.34 was 
raised for missionary purposes during the year. There 
were several interesting addresses. 


The Queen’s College Association recently sent a 
representative to extend its fraternal greetings and 
fellowship to Albert College, Belleville, and received 
an interesting visit from Mr. Fraser, representing 
Toronto University. On January 17th, at a regular 
monthly mission meeting, a letter was read from Dr. 
Smith, its medical missionary representative at Cheefoo, 
China. He has been appointed Chief Medical Adviser 
of the Government Hospital, thus already, while a novice 
at the language, having a splendid chance for usefulness. 

Toronto University met recently with a deplorable 
loss. Its beautiful building was totally destroyed by 
fire on February 14th. The energetic president, Sir 
Daniel Wilson, one of those rare men who are so vitally 
in sympathy with “the living present,” that they can- 
not become old, began the next day to plan for its 
reconstruction. The directors of the College Associa- 
tion building generously placed it at the disposal of the 
college, and it has become a general headquarters for 
undergraduates. All the clubs, societies and social 
gatherings meet there, the young ladies being given 
exclusive use of the parlor. 


Che West. 


Spokane College, Washington. Following a visit 
from Mr. H. Brown, of the International Committee, a 
few months ago, our Association has steadily increased 
in numbers. We have some very earnest young men 
here, and their influence is being felt. The day of 
prayer for colleges was especially encouraging, and we 
have several new members as a result of the work. 

The active membership of the Y. M. C, A. of Simp- 
son College now numbers 35 and the associate 30. 
The religious interests of the school, in general, are in 
an excellent condition. A spirit of activity among the 
Christian workers prevails, and non-christian students 
are also interested and influenced by their surroundings. 
During last term a number of conversions took place ; 
probably every one of these could be attributed to per- 
sonal work. A sense of the need of such work is felt 
greatly at this time, and these results are most gratifying. 
The day of prayer for colleges was appropriately ob- 
served, and followed by special meetings with good 
results. 


The Sunday afternoon meetings at lowa College are 
doing much good. Ata recent one over one hundred 
college men attended. Mr. Gates, of Topeka, and Mr. 
Codding, of Nebraska, addressed the Association 
recently in behalf of missions. 


At Iowa State University the building canvass is 
still in progress. The students and faculty have given 
$10,000 towards it, and there is little doubt that it will 
be erected before long. 


At Cornell College there has been deep religious 
feeling ever since the Week of Prayer. More than 35 
confessed conversion during the meetings. The Day 
of Prayer in January was therefore a day to be long 
remembered. In the college classes, out of 193 there 
were 153 Christians. The day was avery solemn yet 
hel pful one. 

The members of the Drake University Young Men's 
Christian Association have given one thousand dollars 
on the five years plan for the support of a missionary in 
Japan. 
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The Middle States. 


State University, Wisconsin. Members of the Asso- 
ciation have contributed over $4,000 to the building 
fund, which is nearing $8,000. It is hoped to make it 
$10,000 in the University before appealing for outside 
help. Secretary Turner and Mr. Matheson of Beloit 
recently addressed the Association. 


The Day of Prayer was observed at Beloit College 
by three meetings, each a source of much strength to 
the students. At the afternoon meeting many testimo- 
nials were offered. Many of the students engaged in 
active personal work during the day. The Association 
has established a Labor Bureau, which is sure to prove 
of much service to students desiring employment. Such 
a bureau might be profitable at every college. 


The Whitewater State Normal School has a mem- 
bership of twenty-five. Its work is somewhat hampered 
by the constant change in membership incident to a 
normal school, but maintains regular Bible classes and 
two religious meetings per week. 


Knox College, Illinois. The Day of Prayer was full 
of interest. Mr. Rowland, the evangelist, who had been 
laboring in Galesburg, and had been instrumental in 
leading twenty-two Knox students to begin a Christian 
life, had charge of the afternoon testimony meeting. It 
was a service of great blessing to the Christian students, 
and added several to their number. Messrs. Brown and 
Wilson, of the college, held a meeting at Hedding Col- 
lege lately in the interest of foreign missions, and ob- 
tained fourteen volunteers. 


The Day of Prayer for Colleges was observed ina 
very special manner at Blackburn University, Carlin- 
ville, Ill.,and with the happiest results. Between thirty 
and forty cf the students are deeply and hopefully in- 
terested in religion. No institution exerts a more 
healthful and benign influence upon its students than 
Blackburn University.—Zvange/ist. 


Monmouth College. 


It is a curious fact, shown by 
a table of statistics published in the Collegian, that for 
the last three years every member of the Sophomore class 


has been a Christian. We wonder whether this is due 
to the influence of some peculiarly faithful professor or 
student, or to chance. In only one case was it true of 
either of the four classes during this period. 


DePauw University, Indiana. During the last 
month a revival has been in progress, carried on without 
an evangelist, by the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, aided by a few professors. Our 
correspondent says: “ several are converted every night. 
We now are accomplishing in a measure the reason of 
our existence. ... The missionary work has been a 
grand thing for us.” 


The Hillsdale College Y. M. C. A. furnishes the 
support of Rev. F. W. Brown, ’88, who is a missionary 
in India. Rev. M. C. Miner, a student at Hillsdale in 
1886, has with his wife sailed to Midnapore, India, 
where they are to be supported as missionaries by the 
Free Baptists. 

Wooster University. ‘“ We have learned the value 
of thorough, systematic work along definite lines, and we 
are doing our best to keep all parts of the machine in 
good working order. The value of carefully classified 
and complete committee work is inestimable.” 

Hiram College has a Christian Association of twenty- 
one years’ standing. The influence of this organization 
increases every year. There is a strong missionary in- 
fluence at present, some nineteen of the students being 
pledged volunteers. 


Baldwin University. Early in December we had 
with us Mr. Haskell, a future missionary, a student now 
at Oberlin College, who has been visiting the colleges 
of the State for the last two or three months in order to 
secure volunteers. He spoke before the college prayer 
meeting Saturday evening, and inthe Methodist Church 
Sunday evening. Seven pledged themselves. 

The Ohio State Convention was held at Zanesville, 
February 13-16. There were 450 delegates from 64 
Associations. These included 233 delegates from 22 
colleges. $5,000 was raised for the State work, and 
following that $1,100 for the Y. M. C. A. building at the 
University of Tokyo, Japan. Six volunteers were 
obtained. The college sessions were of thrilling interest. 
Mr. Mott left as his motto for the year’s work : “ Let us 
tie to one man, keep an eye on the ends of the earth, 
and hide the word of God in our hearts.” 


Che South. 


Richmond College, Va. “Our Association is not as 
large as last year, numbering only 57, but it is doing a 
more active work. We have in charge four mission 
stations, among them the State Prison with a Sunday 
evening school of 350, the city almshouse and the 
Soldier's Home. We are bending every effort to secure 
and furnish a room, and expect to have it ready before 
Easter. A Worker's Training Class has been recently 
organized. Ata missionary meeting lately held, thirteen 
students volunteered for the foreign field.” 

Roanoke College. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has begun a much needed and promising 
work in organizing Sunday evening Bible classes. 
There are five of these classes taught by professors and 
competent students. The young men bind themselves 
to spend a definite amount of time each day in the criti- 
cal study of their Bibles. They have realized that they 
can become acquainted with its truths only by a thorough 
and systematic study, and have gone to work on it, as 
though it were a regular text book. 


Va. Normal and Col. Inst. The observance of the 
Day of Prayer led to the holding of a prayer meeting 
each evening fora week. During these services eighteen 
were converted. The Association recently held a book 
reception with great success, A normal class of twenty 
members is at work, and another will soon be organized. 


Normal College, Tenn. “Our Y.M.C. A. is in a 
very prosperous mood just now, having grown this term 
from only a few, toa goodly number. We sent ten dele- 
gates to the State convention at Chattanooga and felt 
greatly blessed by it. Quite a number have joined 
churches this fall, influenced by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. -Enthusiasm runs high, so, after the 
holidays we anticipate some interesting work among 
new students.” 


The South Carolina Military Academy being a 
military school, might be judged very immoral, but on 
the contrary the moral standard is comparatively high. 
The Association on the whole is doing great good. 
Several of the members are engaged in ‘‘ Mission Work” 
in the city, and in that way are striving to do the Master’s 
will. At the semi-weekly devotional exercises we have 
a very good average attendance. Out of about 150 
cadets, about 100 are connected with the Association. 
We have in close connection, though separate, a tem- 
perance organization. A few nights ago we had quite 
an interesting and effective discourse on this subject 
by one of its warmest advocates from the city, who, by 
the way, often comes up to meet with us and who has a 
Bible class connected with our Association, 





THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


Che East. 


Harvard University. The “College Conferences” 
from February 15 to March 265, are being given to the 
consideration of the various professions. Now that the 
mid-year examinations are over, the Association has 
taken a new life. The membership is increasing rapidly, 
an unusually large number of new men coming from 
the freshman class. The weekly prayer meetings are 
well attended and supported by faculty and students, 
and the two Bible classes are doing excellent work. Mr. 
Mott spent a few days in Cambridge recently, and Mr. 
Russel! Sturgis will address the Association at an early 
date. Besides the regular work in the Missions and 
Charities of Boston and Cambridge, deputations have 
held special missionary meetings in Waltham and in 
other suburban towns. Last Friday, February 14, a very 
enjoyable social was the means of reaching some new 
men. 


Williams College. “The Day of Prayer for colleges 
was observed here and with good results. All college 
exercises were suspended, and a spirit of earnestness 
seemed to pervade the Christian men thrcughout the 
day. Two meetings of special prayer for God's blessing 
and for our new consecration were held in the morning 
and afternoon. Dr. Pratt, of Norwich, Conn., preached 
a very strong practical sermon in the afternoon, he was 
listened to with interest by all. Special efforts were 
made to get those not accustomed to attend the meet- 
ings of the Association out to a general meeting in the 
evening. A very full meeting was the result, and it 
was characterized by an unusual earnestness on the 
part of those who spoke. We feel sure that the day 
brought us a blessing.” 


At Wesleyan University, Middletown, the Day of 
Prayer was busily observed. All the meetings, how- 
ever, were well attended, and sucha deep religious feel- 
ing was awakened as the college has not known for 
years. Dr. Raymond has laid out a course of study on 
“ The Holy Spirit and His Work” for those who wish 
to engage in Bible study. He meets the class oncea 
month to review the ground covered and to map out work 
for the future. Quite a number of the students have 
taken up the work and have divided into small groups 
of about half a dozen each for weekly meetings and for 
mutual assistance. 


The Connecticut Agricultural School has very re- 
cently organized. It observed the Day of Prayer with 
good results. “A considerable religious interest has 
already been awakened.” 


At Vale University. The events of the past month 
have been those normal to the University life. Bishop 
Potter on “ Lord Lawrence” and Rev. L. T. Chamber- 
lain on “ Duty set to Music,” are two of the more 
recent lectures in the Dwight Hall course. The Oxford 
League intends to have some lectures soon. The 
Berkeley Association is holding a series of special 
Lenten lectures or rather talks. On the Day of Prayer 
at every meeting there was a very large attendance— 
each room was full to overflowing. The permanent 
Freshmen deacons were elected on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary. They are more important at Yale than else- 
where. Upon them really rests the religious responsi- 
bility of the class. 

Cornell University. Secretary Miller has resigned 
his position after July rst, 1890. It will be difficult to 
find as efficient and devoted a man to replace him. The 
Bulletin this year is admirably edited. It is full of 
information about the University Association. Mr. 
Moody has been at Cornell from January 22-29. Care- 
ful preparations were made forthe visit. The services 


were held in the daytime from five to six p. m. Mr. 
Moody devoted two hours of each morning to personal 
interviews. The results were good but not remarkable, 
Colleges are rarely swept by revivals in a week’s time, 
unless there has been long continued and patient 
preparation. Mr. Speer was at Cornell March ist 
and 2d. 


The first reception of the Intercollegiate Branch of 
the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. to the students of the city, 
took place on February 22. Mr. S. M. Lindsay, Univ. 
of Pa., 89, presided, and made a brief address, defining 
the many-sided work of the college Association _ Inter- 
national Secretary Mott spoke of the rapid development 
of religious influences in American colleges, and then 
Hon. W. C. P. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, discussed, 
in most eloquent fashion, Christianity as the underlying 
basis of all true progress and good government. 

Johns Hopkins University.—The fourteenth anni- 
versary of the Johns Hopkins University was observed 
February 22d. This is known as Commemoration Day, 
the university having been formally opened February 
22, 1876. Professor E. H. Griffin, Dean of the college 
faculty, gave the address on the relation of the univer- 
sity to society. Acting President Remsen presented 
the affairs of the University for the last academic year, 
and read a letter from President Gilman, written from 
abroad. In the afternoon the alumni meeting was 
held in Hopkins Hall. Rev. John A. Broadus, of 
Louisville, Ky.. will deliver three lectures in the course 
supported by Mr. Levering. The subject of the course 
is Jesus of Nazareth, His Personal Character; His 
Ethical Teaching; His Supernatural Works. The 
state committee of the Y. M.C. A. will meet in Balti- 
more in April. The sessions will be held in Levering 
Hall. The committee consists of delegates from Mary- 
land, Delaware, West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. The Rev. Bishop R. S. Foster delivered 
the annual sermon February 22d before the Association. 
The text selected was Psalm viii:3, 4. The Associa- 
tion library has received nearly eight hundred volumes, 
and the reading room is furnished with leading maga- 
zines and papers. March 2d Professor A. M. Elliott 
delivered in the Association’s course a lecture on 
Bossuet. 


Princeton College. The statement made some 
time ago in the INTERCOLLEGIAN, regarding Princeton’s 
missionary organization, seems to have been wholly 
misconstrued. The careless construction of a sen- 
tence may have been partly to blame for the mistaken 
impression. The Mission Band, far from being disas- 
sociated from the Philadelphian Society, is one of its 
most efficient auxiliaries and is becoming more and 
more intimate in its connection. The plan upon which 
it works is just this: The committee of our Association 
on missionary work is selected from the volunteers or 
those deeply interested. Also very recently the union 
of these two fraternal organizations has been more 
closely welded together, making it impossible that any 
action should be taken which is not beneficent to both. 
In this way the mission interests of Princeton have been 
made an integral part of our Y. M. C. A., and must, 
therefore, receive their greatest stimulus from it. One 
illustration will serve to show the Society’s position in the 
matter, On a Saturday evening in January, a letter 
was read from Mr. Forman, the missionary supported 
by Princeton college ; and at that time the members of 
the Association present subscribed $200 of his salary, 
and the rest was secured within the few following days. 
This action of the Association must necessarily testify 
against any false impression that may have been re- 
ceived from the statement alluded to. 





